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CHILD HEALTH DAY—1941 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


HEREAS the Congress by joint resolution of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 617), 
has authorized and requested the President of the United States to issue 
annually a proclamation setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of 
the United States of America, in recognition of the vital importance of the 
health and strength of the children of the Nation, do hereby designate the 
first day of May of this year as Child Health Day. 

And I call upon the people of each community of the United States on 
that day to review the extent to which they are providing for children nutritious 
food, healthful recreation, effective health supervision, and adequate medical 
care, and to plan how such protection can be extended to all our children. 

I also call upon children to take full advantage of their opportunity to 


grow in health and strength and to share in protecting the health of other boys 


and girls. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this seventh day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-one and of the Independence 
[seat] of the United States of America the one hundred and sixty-fifth. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


By the President: 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
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The Economical Purchase of Vitamin-D Preparations 


By J. Ernestine BECKER 


Specialist in Nutrition, Maternal and Child Health Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau; Associate 
in Biochemistry, School of Hygiene and Public Health, The Johns Hopkins University, 


Baltimore, Md. 


HE DISRUPTION and disorganization of 

shipping by the present European con- 

flict and the fact that fish from foreign 
waters have in the past been the chief sources 
of cod-liver oil and certain other fish-liver 
oils make consideration of sources and cost 
of antirachitic agents of immediate concern. 
In 1939, 35 percent of the 6,670,000 gal- 
lons of cod-liver oil imported by the United 
States came from Norway and 26 percent from 
Iceland. In 1940 only one-third (2,114,000 gal- 
lons) of this amount was imported. The 1,400,- 
000 gallons from Iceland constituted 66 percent 
of this amount and only 11 percent (224,000 
gallons) came from Norway. With the supply 
of Norwegian oil cut off, a scarcity has de- 
veloped, prices of cod-liver oil have risen, and 
the use of other sources of vitamin D has 
increased. 

The discovery that there are 10 or more 
forms of vitamin D is of purely academic inter- 
est, as the medical practitioner need concern 
himself only with those forms which are of 
practical interest. These are vitamin D of fish- 
liver oils, that produced by exposure of the 
skin to ultraviolet rays from natural or arti- 
ficial sources, and that produced by activa- 
tion of a precursor (ergosterol) from yeast. 
These forms appear to be of equal value to 
the human infant and thus may be prescribed 
interchangeably. 

Since many factors enter into the efficiency 
with which exposure to direct sunlight can be 
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utilized to produce vitamin D it is desirable in 
most parts of the United States to give all 
babies and small children vitamin D from an 
additional source. 

The great number of preparations available 
necessitates the adoption of some criterion or 
criteria for selection on an individual or com- 
munity basis. It is the purpose of this article 
to enumerate the kinds of products that are 
available and to suggest the factors that should 
be considered in making a selection, as maternal 
and child-health workers frequently are called 
upon to do, for use in families or for distribu- 
tion by health departments and welfare or vol- 
untary agencies. Only antirachitic preparations 
intended for oral use will be considered here. 
These include fish-liver oils, enriched and forti- 
fied fish-liver oils, concentrates of fish-liver oils, 
activated ergosterol and 7-dehydrocholesterol, 
and vitamin-D milks. 


VITAMIN-D DosacE 


The prophylactic dose of vitamin D en- 
dorsed by authorities varies. For a baby, 800 
units per day throughout the first and second 
years of life has been recommended by the 
Children’s Bureau.t| For older children 400 
units a day is generally accepted as sufficient. 
Physicians generally subscribe to the practice 
of supplementing the diet of women during 


1 $ubstitutes for the Sun. Children’s Bureau Folder 25. 
Washington, 1940. 
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pregnancy and lactation with vitamin D. 
Park? recommends 800 units a day for the 
pregnant woman. The amount of cod-liver 
oil or other preparation needed daily to sup- 
ply 800 units depends on its potency in vita- 
min D (table 1). 

Taste 1.—Approximate amounts of cod-liver oil and of 


other preparations needed to supply 800 U.S. P. units 
of vitamin D* 








If the cod-liver oil or The approximate amount 
other preparation con- that should be given 
tains in each gram the daily to supply 800 units 


amount of vitamin D will be— 
shown below— 
I a sd 21% teaspoonfuls 
Oe Rs ee 1144 teaspoonfuls 
i NI 2a 34 teaspoonful 
NE NE xcartiaten maccicne iam aes 1% teaspoonful 
8 eee ee eae een eee 40 small drops 
Gee Wi ee 8 small drops 
10.000 units....._._......_............. 4 smell drops 








1Substitutes for the Sun. Children’s Bureau Folder 25. 

In selecting a source of vitamin D cost per 
wit is an important criterion. Variations in 
cost will be considered later. 

Since vitamin D from natural sources occurs 
usually in combination with vitamin A and 
since amplification of the diet with vitamin A 
is usually an advantage, the amount of this 
factor that can be obtained in combination 
with a desirable level of vitamin D is another 
important criterion. Except in the case of 
vitamin-D milk for infants and children, the 
purchase of other dietary essentials along with 
vitamins A and D is not economical nor is it 
advisable from the viewpoint of a nutritionist. 
Table 2 (p. 249), which gives costs of vitamin D 
from various sources, affords convincing proof 
of the relatively high cost of the “gun shot” 
type of vitamin therapy or prophylaxis. 

The Food and Drug Administration of the 
United States Federal Security Agency con- 
ducts assays on commercial vitamin prepara- 
tions representative of those available for sale. 
It is responsible for seeing that the standards 





* Park, Edwards A.: The Use of Vitamin D Preparations in 
the Prevention and Treatment of Disease. The Vitamins; a 
symposium, ch. 27. American Medical Association, Chicago, 
1939, 


of potency established by the United States 
Pharmacopceia are maintained. That Admin- 
istration also checks the accuracy of statements 
relating to the vitamin content of preparations 
other than those included in the United States 
Pharmacopeeia. Hence a statement on the 
label of a preparation of its vitamin potency in 
U. S. P. units affords some assurance of its 
reliability. 


Cop-Liver Om as aN ANTIRACHTITIO AGENT 


The best known of the fish-liver oils is cod- 
liver oil. It is the time-honored remedy for 
the prevention and cure of rickets. The 
United States Pharmacopeia, XI Revision, 
1939 Supplement, requires that cod-liver oil 
contain not less than 850 units of vitamin A 
and 85 units of vitamin D per gram. The level 
of vitamin A of standard cod-liver oil has been 
raised by the United States Pharmacopeia 
from 600 to 850 units per gram within the last 
2 years. Previously the Council of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association had determined upon 
this standard and had granted its seal of 
approval and listing in New and Nonofficial 
Remedies only to those products having this or 
a higher potency. Thus the standards of the 
two are now the same. 

Most cod-liver oils sold in the United States 
have a potency of at least 100 units of vitamin 
D per gram and many are 2 to 4 times as 
potent as the official standard requires. Thus 1 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil (about 4 grams) 
supplies about 340 units if the product con- 
forms to the U. S. P. minimum requirements 
and 400 or more if the potency is 100 or 
higher. 

Park * sets forth the advantages and disad- 
vantages of cod-liver oil as follows: 

Its advantages are: It is extremely effective in the 
treatment of rickets * * *; it is universally avail- 
able; despite assertions to the contrary, it is safe; 
it contains vitamin A in abundance (about 1,000 units 
per gram); and its fat is a valuable addition to the 
diet of many infants. The disadvantages are its lack 
of concentration, which makes the dose requirement 
large, and its fishy taste. 

* * * Cod-liver oil is therefore not potent 
enough—not enough can be given—to prevent or cure 


* 3d. 
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rickets in some premature babies and in especially sus- 
ceptible full-term infants and older children. It is not 
the best remedy to stop rickets quickly. 

The fishy taste of cod-liver oil virtually precludes 
its use in the case of the older child and adult. Most 
infants, however, will take it well and may even develop 
a liking for it if its administration is begun early and 
it is given regularly. If it is not given until toward 
the end of the first year or if its use is allowed to 
lapse, difficulties in administration will arise. When 
an infant refuses cod-liver oil the trouble usually lies 
with the mother, who transfers her feelings and preju- 
The ease and success with which cod-liver oil 
may be given to children over 2 years of age when the 
force of example is brought into play, as in nursery 
schools, bear witness to the influence of adults. One 
of the obstacles to the use of cod-liver oil in the lay 
mind is the deep-rooted belief that it causes digestive 
disturbances, especially in hot weather, and that some 
infants are constitutionally unable to take it at all. 
Cod-liver oil rarely gives rise to digestive disturbances 
and can be administered in hot weather without any 
difficulty. 


dices. 


Oruer Fisu-Liver Ors 


Oils from the salmon, sardine, shark, and 
burbot contain appreciable amounts of vita- 
min D. 
cially as haliver oil, is about 60 times as rich 
in vitamin A and at least 4 times as potent in 
The oil of the 
blue-fin tuna has the enormous concentration of 
40,000 units of vitamin D per gram. From this 
fish and others of the percomorph group is de- 
Where the 
caloric or fat intake must be restricted, where 
higher dosage of vitamin D is desired, or where 
cod-liver oil is contraindicated such prepara- 
tions can be safely prescribed. The dosage of 
preparations of high potency is indicated in 
drops rather than teaspoonfuls. 


Halibut-liver oil, also known commer- 


vitamin D as is ecod-liver oil. 


rived the familiar percomorph oil. 


ENRICHED AND FortiFIED FisH-Liver OILs 


Fish-liver oils may be enriched with viosterol 
or some natural source of vitamin D to varying 
degrees of potency. The labels on 24 prepara- 
tions showed a range of 375 to 10,000 units of 
vitamin D per gram. 
tions are halibut-liver oil and viosterol, perco- 
morph and cod-liver oil, cod-liver oil and vios- 
terol, and cod-liver and halibut-liver oils. 

Where combinations of halibut-liver oil and 
viosterol are made, the vitamin-A content is 


The most usual ecombina- 


— 


usually 50,000 units per gram and the vitamin-D 
content, 10,000 units per gram. One mixture 
of percomorph and cod-liver oil had potencies 
of 60,000 units of vitamin A and 8,500 units of 
vitamin D per gram; another was only one- 
tenth as potent. Most available combinations of 
cod-liver oil and viosterol have a vitamin-D con- 
tent of 400 units per gram but the vitamin-A 
content varies. In 5 brands noted there was 
a range of 1,500 to 2,250 units of vitamin A per 
gram, 

Mixtures of cod-liver and halibut-liver oils 
are not widely used; two had potencies of 3,750 
and 4200 units of vitamin A per gram and 
potencies of 375 and 700 units of vitamin D per 
gram. 


CONCENTRATES AND How Tuey Are 
ADMINISTERED 


Available, too, are concentrates made from 
cod-liver oil and from activated ergosterol and 
Cod-liver oil concentrate (the 
nonsaponifiable portion of the oil) is marketed 
in liquid, capsule, and tablet form. Four of 
these preparations in liquid form, to be ad- 
ministered in drops, varied in concentration 
from 3,400 to 8,500 units of vitamin D per gram. 

In capsule and tablet form 15 products 
showed a range of 85 to 1,450 units per capsule 
or tablet. In these forms the fishy taste of the 
oil is concealed. For adults and older children 
this is an advantage. For the infant, having 
the daily allowance in a single, pre-measured 
dose is an advantage. The capsule can be 
pricked or the top snipped off with scissors and 
the oil delivered directly into the baby’s mouth. 
This procedure eliminates the danger of con- 
tamination and the development of rancidity 
that occurs when the bottle of oil is not kept 
clean and when it is repeatedly left open in a 
warm Convenient capsules are now 
available provided with easily removable tips. 

Furthermore, dispensing with the “spoon with 
the fishy taste” appeals to the busy mother and 
fastidious housewife. 

Capsules containing viosterol and carotene in 
oil and viosterol and dicalcium phosphate are 
available. They are useful where fish-liver oils 
cannot be tolerated or where supplementation 


carotene in oil. 
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of the diet with minerals as well as with vitamin 
D is indicated. The potency of these prepara- 
tions is given on the label, and the dose varies 
«cordingly. 

High-potency preparations administered in 
drops, capsules, or tablets have certain advan- 
tages over cod-liver oil. They are easier to 
administer because the dose is small, an impor- 
tant consideration for the premature infant, the 
child refractory to the ordinary therapy of 
rickets, and the child or adult with a physiologi- 
cal intolerance or aversion to fat. 

There is an extensive list of concentrates 
whose formidable names do not reveal the source 
or sources of vitamins A and D. In using a 
product of this type one is dependent entirely 
upon the label for enlightenment on its nature 
aid vitamin potency. 


ACTIVATED ERGosTEROL ( VIOSTEROL) AND 
7- DEH YDROCHOLESTEROL 


Under ordinary circumstances reasons of 
economy indicate the use of preparations con- 
taining both vitamin A and vitamin D, but 
occasionally the physician will wish to give 
vitamin D alone or in addition te what is de- 
rived from a common source of the two. For 
This is 


activated ergosterol dissolved in corn oil or some 


these purposes viosterol is available. 


other bland oil. Viosterol is now manufactured 
intwo ways, one by means of ultraviolet irradia- 
tion, the other by bombardment with low-veloc- 
ity electrons. The two processes yield products 
that are identical. As marketed, both have a 
required potency of at least 10,000 units of 
vitamin D per gram, about 230 units per drop. 

Viosterol in oil is tasteless and easily admin- 
istered. It is well adapted for the use of older 
children and adults. The disadvantage, com- 
pared with the fish-liver oils, is that it does not 
supply vitamin A. 

There is also available a vitamin-D prepara- 
tion of irradiated ergosterol dissolved in pa- 
topylene glycol. It is soluble in water and so 
can be mixed directly with the milk. 

Since the discovery that 7-dehydrocholesterol, 
like ergosterol, can be activated by irradiation, 
this substance dissolved in an inert oil has been 


demonstrated by clinical tests to be an excellent 
antirachitic agent. This is now obtainable. 
Viramin I) Mivks 


milk—both 
evaporated—has been available, 
which has been 
By passing 


For more than a decade 
fresh and 
the vitamin-D content of 
increased in one of three ways. 
milk in a thin film before a source of ultra- 
violet light a vitamin-D milk is produced with 
Recent modi- 
fications in procedure yield irradiated milk 


a potency of 135 units per quart. 


having 400 units per quart without the produc- 
tion of objectionable flavor. Milk produced 
by cows fed irradiated yeast is also standardized 
at 400 units of vitamin D per quart. Fortified 
vitamin-D milk is produced through the direct 
addition of a vitamin-D emulsion made from a 
concentrate of cod-liver oil or other fish-liver 
oils, or from activated ergosterol. It is stand- 
ardized at 400 units per quart. 

Because milk is the chief constituent of the 
infant's diet and because of its merits as a food 
for persons of all ages, it is an ideal purveyor of 
vitamin D. One disadvantage is its low po- 
tency. For the infant and young child it is 
usually advisable to give additional vitamin D 
so that the daily intake is approximately 800 
units. 


How to Serect a Source or Viramin D 


Advertisements with sales appeal and the 
persuasive talk of skilled salesmen are not safe 
cuides to the selection of a source of vitamin D. 

When a label states only that the product 
meets U. S. P. requirements the purchaser has 
no way of determining its exact potency. One 
knows only that the oil or mixture must contain 
at least 850 units of vitamin A and 85 units of 
vitamin D per gram. However, it would be safe 
to assume that the product is not substantially 
higher in potency. 
be bought at a saving its purchase may be con- 
sidered. It is to be hoped, however, that all 
pharmaceutical houses will recognize the wis- 
dom of including in the subject matter of their 
labels the potency of their products in vitamins 
Aand D. Onlvy if this information is available 


If such a preparation can 
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can one determine accurately the actual amount 
to be prescribed and the form that affords this 
dosage at the lowest cost, 

There is no one best source of vitamin D. 
There is no conclusive evidence of the superi- 
ority of any one form of vitamin D since all 
forms of this vitamin have been shown to pro- 
duce the same effect when the amounts given 
contain equal numbers of U.S. P. units. The 
kind to be prescribed is a matter of price and 
choice. 

Prices of the same product vary from time 
to time and from community to community. 
Comparative shopping is therefore necessary. 
After prices have been obtained from various 
pharmaceutical houses as well as from local 
jobbers and the cost per dose of vitamin D cal- 
culated, differences will be readily apparent. 

Table 2 gives ample evidence of the striking 
differences in the cost of the same quantity of 
vitamin D from various sources. On a retail 
basis the most expensive source, V, halibut-liver- 
oil capsules in lots of 50, costs 25 times as much 
as VIII, a blend of natural fish-liver oils, in 
50-cc. bottles. The contrast is all the more strik- 
ing when one considers that all the preparations 
listed are dispensed by the same manufacturer. 
Cod-liver oil (I) is 2 to 4 times as expensive as 
VIII. Moreover, a 50-cc. bottle of VIII is a 
cheaper source of vitamin D than a 10-ce. bottle. 
Nevertheless, unless the larger quantity can be 
used promptly so as to avoid the development 
of rancidity and loss of potency, especially of 
vitamin A, purchase of the smaller bottle would 
be advisable. Thus, even if the cost is somewhat 
higher, if a bottle is to be used for one person 
only, a 10-ce. bottle estimated to last 30 days 
would be a wiser choice than a 50-ce. bottle 
lasting 150 days. 

On a wholesale basis Ia, cod-liver oil pur- 





chased by the gallon, costs the same as VIIIa, 
blend of natural fish-liver oils purchased jn 
dozen lots of 10-cc. bottles. If 50-ce. bottles 
are purchased in dozen lots, 800 units of vita- 
min D cost $0.001 less from VIIIa than 
from Ia. 

It is logical to assume that similar price 
variations prevail among products of any one 
manufacturer. Furthermore, it is probable 
that even more striking contrasts in price occur 
between similar products offered by competing 
manufacturers. For example, a product sim- 
ilar to product IX has been found, which may 
be purchased in large quantities at a cost of 
$0.0013 for 800 units of vitamin D. 


ConcLusIon 


The war in Europe has so seriously affected 
the shipment of cod-liver and other fish- 
liver oils that a relative scarcity exists which 
may become intensified. Because of this the 
price of cod-liver oil has increased. Other 
sources of vitamin D of equal effectiveness and 
of greater concentration are available. Selec- 
tion of the kind and brand to buy is the problem 
that confronts many workers in maternal and 
child-health divisions of State health depart- 
ments. The following suggestions are made 
to serve as a basis for selecting a source of 
vitamin D: 


1. Buy only products that have their potency in 
U. S. P. units of vitamin D recorded on the label, so 
that the amount containing the desired dosage and the 
cost per dose may be calculated. 

2. Determine the daily intake on the basis of the 
vitamin-D units desired and disregard the dosage 
suggested on the label. It is often too high. 

3. Buy preparations containing only vitamins A and 
D rather than mixtures of the “gun shot” type. 

4. Buy the size of container that can be used to best 
advantage. 
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TABLE 2.—Relative cost stad 800 units of vitamin D from specified products * 
’ Amount to 
Current Cost. of awa = 
Product Size of bottle minimum | 800 units — 800 unite 
| list price of D2 | mately _units 
of D daily 
= ee | | | om 
| | | 
Retail: | | 
[eee - $0. 47 $0. 013 | 
I. Cod-liver oil (260 units per gram) - - ~~ --- Cd eer . 89 . 008 %4 teaspoonful. 
FE isin cine aniescen | 1. 49 . 007 | 
II. Cod-liver oil and viostero] (400 units per 3 Se ene | . 53 . O12 h, , 
gram). eee | 2.13 . 009 ) 2 teaspoonful. 
III. Cod-liver oil and halibut-liver oil (375 units | 8 oz___---------- | . 7 . 009 | | V, p teaspoonful. 
per gram). | 
= ee ment —| Sac cocacescigwicendy 
IV. Halibut-liver oil (850 units per gram) - ---- | a —spuananeende L 2 | ae }i0 4 drops. 
50 capsules- ------ | . 79 . 074 
V. Halibut-liver oil (170 units per capsule) - --|{ 100 capsules _ - - - -- 1, 29 . 061 [7-5 capsules. 
250 capsules_-____| 2.59 “049 |) 
7 ae eae a ee | . 74 . 012 | 
VI. magne oil and viostero] (10,000 units i —_— 2 23 " 009 \ drops. 
iit dinate ears: 4. 49 . 007 
VII. Halibut-liver oil and viosterol (1,700 units (Fe capsules - - - - - -- | . 89 . 017 hy c capsule every 
per capsule). 100 capsules - - - --- 2. 69 . 013 othe r day. 
VIII. Blend of natural fish-liver oils (10, 000 un waite as oe | . 57 005 \4 — 
pereram), eo } } }©}©6o(6@'ee...........- 1. 97 . 003 I 
| ~ po - eee a 
IX. Blend of natural fish-liver oils (1,700 units 25 capsules. - -- - - - - 59 | . 011 1 capsule every 
yer capsule) 100 capsules - - - - ~| 1. 97 - 009 other day 
teil cinta | (250 capsules_ -----| 3. 89 | . 007 si 
X. Blend of natural fish-liver oils with malt | 16 oz____-------- | 1. 69 | 014 | 1 teaspoonful. 
compound (6,000 units per fluid ounce). | | 
ee Pare 80 tablets. ___-_-- | 79 } 012 5 tablets per 
XI. A and D tablets (660 units per tablet) - ace ose a | 1. 98 | ; 010° 5 wes vk. 
XII. Viosterol (10,000 units per gram)________- eae 3 008 san drops. 
XIII. A, B, D, G capsules (1,000 units per cap- |f25 capsules_ ------ . 98 . 031 ' capsules per 
sule). 250 capsules - - -_-_-- 6. 39 . 020 week. 
av. A, B.C. DD, G capsules (1,000 units per |f25 capsules_ ------ | 1. 39 s . 044 1 Sw capsules per- 
capsule). 250 capsules scene 9. 69 . 031 week. 
W Vholes ale: | 
Ia. Cod-liver oil (260 units per gram) _ ~~ -----| 2 | SES eee eee 3. 50 . 003 | % teaspoonful. 
VIIIa. Blend of natural fish-liver oils (10,000 units ts |f10 ee ees 3 4. 59 | . 003 \4 _— 
per gram). ae 314, 27 | . 002 iat 





1 All products listed are those of one manufacturer. 
?The potency of most preparations is indicated in U 
ounces or number of capsules or tablets. 
meter of oil has been reckoned as being 1 gram. 
3 Per dozen. 


P. units on the label. 


The content of bottles is expressed in cubic centimeters or fluid 
For simplicity in ¢ iad ation and because the preparations differ in specific gravity the weight of 1 cubic centi- 








School by Telephone 
The Electrical Two-Way Teaching Device for Crippled Children in Iowa 
By W. A. WINTERSTEIN 
Statistician, Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Towa 


For some years Iowa accepted responsbility 
for furnishing education to its physically 
handicapped children. Originally this was 
done through a program of transportation for 
those who could be brought to the classroom 
and through a program of home instruction by 
means of a visiting teacher for those whom 
it was impossible to transport. Funds, appro- 
priated biennially by the legislative assembly, 
are used by the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion to reimburse the school district for the 
child’s transportation or to reimburse the school 
district for one-half of the extra expenditure 
involved in providing a visiting teacher. The 
reimbursement is limited in all cases to $10 per 
child per month. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
been constantly embarrassed by limited funds 
in the face of many applications. Much 
thought has been given to possibilities for im- 
proving the instruction program for children 
who are unable to participate in classroom ac- 
tivities. Consequently in September 1939 the 
Department instituted an experiment in adapt- 
ing ordinary commercial intercommunication 
instruments to classroom instruction. 

Placed in the child’s room is a box-like in- 
strument resembling a small radio set. On the 
teacher’s desk at school is another matched to 
it. The child hears everything that goes on in 
the classroom, and he also recites when called 
upon. 

The first set was installed in the Newton 
schools under the supervision of Superintendent 
B. C. Berg. 

Mr. Berg had a high-school student, a junior, 
recently returned from the hospital, who ex- 
pected to be confined to her bed or room for 
the entire school year. She was a normal stu- 
dent in everything save her physical disability. 
The first unit of the electrical two-way teaching 
device was installed for her use. Necessary 
adjustments have proceeded until the instru- 
ments now work satisfactorily. 
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Public interest called attention to the service 
rendered. The parents of the student were 
greatly pleased. The instructional value was 
apparent. The student made such progress 
academically, in morale, and physically that, 
exceeding expectations, she was able to return 
to school at the end of the semester. A tele- 
phone employee in Newton, noting the success 
of the work with the high-school junior, pre- 
pared a set for the use of his fifth-grade daugh- 
ter who suffered from a form of paralysis. Two 
other young people in the Newton Schools and 
later a third one procured sets. All proved of 
measurable worth. 

In the meantime, the experiment was ex- 
tended to other school systems and met with the 
Teachers and administrators, as 
well as pupils, parents, and friends, uniformly 
expressed satisfaction and approval. 


same success. 


In one of our rural districts a lad just enter- 
ing his teens came in contact with a high-voltage 
line near his farm home and was terribly 
burned. After years of the best surgical and 
medical care, the boy remained an invalid, un- 
able to control or use his body below the waist. 
He was anxious to acquire an education, being 
ready for work in the sixth grade. Local school 
authorities were much interested. Telephone 
Wires were strung between the farm home and 
the one-room schoolhouse half a mile away. He 
is continuing his educational program and mak- 
ing very satisfactory and uniform progress. 

In Iowa in the fall of 1940 infantile pa- 
ralysis found many victims. At least three 
high-school students 





a senior, a junior, and a 
sophomore—fell victims. By means of the in- 
tercommunication system, each of these is car- 
rying a full load of school work creditably. 
Three of the pupils, in three communities, using 
this system are reported to be leading their re- 
spective classes in grades. In one city school 
system one of the classes elected the shut-in as 
class president. 
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Now, in its second year, the plan of educating 
home-bound physically handicapped children 
by means of the electrical two-way teaching de- 
vice and the services of their own classroom 
teacher has been adopted for recommendation 
in all cases where, after careful study, the cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant its use. 

The Department does not recommend the use 
of the plan before a child has had sufficient 
classroom experience to interpret clearly the 
classroom instruction and discussion as it is 
heard over the teaching device. It would seem, 
too, to be necessary that the child should be 
sufficiently mature mentally to visualize class- 
room procedure. Where such experience and 
maturity concur and where the attending physi- 
cian and the school superintendent in charge 
jon in recommending an instructional pro- 
gram, the Department unhesitatingly recom- 
mends the use of the electrical two-way teaching 
device wherever classroom attendance is im- 
practicable. 

Something more than 100 sets are now in use 
in various Iowa school districts. Forms of dis- 
ability from which the pupils suffer include 
cardiac and pulmonary troubles, broken backs, 
infantile and spastic paralysis, and all types of 
physical injuries and disasters. In most in- 
stances the service will necessarily be continuous 
until high-school graduation, but in three in- 
stances recovery of the pupil has permitted the 
release of the equipment for use elsewhere. 

Distance between classroom and home varies, 
of course, with the circumstances. Some homes 
served are in the next block to the schoolhouse 
grounds. The longest distance for such service 
we have yet encountered is a trifle more than 
5 miles, 

The cost of equipment, adjustments, and in- 
stallation has been approximately $40 per 
pupil served. As additional pupils are served 
by the equipment already purchased, the av- 
erage will decrease. Maintenance and operat- 
ing costs are comparatively low. The leased 
pair of wires between classroom and home cost 
the school district $1.25 per month for the first 
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quarter mile and $0.75 per month for each 
additional quarter mile. The use of the equip- 
ment gives immeasurably better service than 
any other practical form of instruction for 
the home-bound and reduces the cost to a 
fraction of what was formerly paid for home 
instruction. 

Standard equipment consists of a master 
station using power and a substation, both 
equipped with the necessary transformers for 
satisfactory use over a pair of continuous wires 
of required length. If more than one class- 
room is wired, the school wires should be 
brought to a conveniently located junction box 
where they can be distributed and redistrib- 
uted, as the need may arise. 

The classroom telephone terminal should be 
at the center front for best results. The home 
terminal may be located in the room to be used 
by the pupil wherever convenience suggests 
and near an electric outlet where power for 
operating the device is available. It is recom- 
mended that the classroom unit be used upon 
a shelf 18 by 8 inches, with insulation-board 
cover and back, placed at the center front of 
the classroom, about 514 feet from the floor. 
If the shelf is mounted on strap iron and two 
screws placed in the wall at the appropriate 
height, the shelf may be transported from 
room to room with the device, as occasion 
requires. 

It is recommended that the seller of the 
equipment be required to make installation, as 
some costly mistakes have been made in local 
attempts at installation.’ 


1 Acknowledgment should be made of the practical as- 
sistance rendered by the major telephone company operat- 
ing within the State. This company has consistently waived 
the service fee usually charged for new installations and has 
thus encouraged a considerable number of school districts to 
begin serving home-bound pupils. 

Thanks are also due to the State selling agents of two 
lines of commercial intercommunication equipment, who have 
experimented with their instruments under classroom and 
home conditions until they have succeeded in adapting them 
to satisfactory instructional service. The Department of 
Public Instruction has prepared a circular dealing with the 
problems of installation which will be forwarded to interested 
applicants. 








Safeguarding Children in Camp 


By Dororny V. Wuiprrte, M. D. 


Division of Research in Child Development, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


As the first warm days of spring appear, many 
children and their parents begin to think about 
summer vacations and some of them turn their 
thoughts to camp as the ideal solution for a 
short vacation or for a long summer holiday. 
The popularity of camps for children has 
greatly increased within the last decade. The 
rapid growth of camp attendance has tempted 
many individuals and groups to organize and 
run camps for children. Some of these camps 
are splendid places for children to spend a 
happy, healthful vacation, but others are unsat- 
isfactory, and children come home from them in 
a run-down and sickly condition. Sometimes 
children need a vacation to recover from the 
effects of the camp. 

Parents should select very carefully the camp 
for their children, and to help them do so there 
are various standards by which the health 
standing of the camp can be judged. 

It is perhaps wise, before attempting to select 
a camp, for parents to think out clearly what it 
is they want for their child in a summer spent 
at camp. Some things all parents want, others 
are needed only for children with special needs. 
All parents want their children to be in a place 
where they will be happy, where they will be 
safe, where they will be healthy. Most parents 
want, in addition, their children to benefit from 
the experience of being with their contempo- 
raries, of being away from their parents, and of 
being in an environment where they may enjoy 
experiences impossible at home, such as swim- 
ming, sailing, horseback riding, hiking, or 
whatever it is that the camp selected has to offer. 

Occasionally parents want special things from 
acamp. They may want to aid a shy child by 
giving him a place among other children his 
age, they may want a child to do extra academic 
work during the summer, or they may want to 
build up the health of a delicate child. What- 
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ever the special requirements may be, the basic 
needs of every child in camp are to be safe and 
well and happy. It is with regard to these 
needs that it is possible to draw up certain 
standards by means of which parents can judge 
the adequacy of the camp they are considering 
for their choice. 

The location of the camp, its facilities for 
healthful living, and the training and experi- 
ence of its staff, especially its director, are the 
items which parents must evaluate in selecting 
a camp. 

Location.—The camp chosen must be located 
in a place where the general health conditions 
are good. It must be on well-drained ground 
where neither flies nor mosquitoes constitute a 
major problem. It should not be in woods so 
dense that sunlight cannot penetrate to the camp 
buildings and grounds. Facilities should be 
available for the usual summer activities, so 
that the children experience the benefits of out- 
door life. 

Water—An adequate supply of water is es- 
sential. Water for drinking should be known 
to be safe; it should be tested in the State lab- 
oratory or some other recognized place of ex- 
amination. In addition to safe drinking water 
a camp should have plenty of water for wash- 
ing purposes. A supply of hot water is essential 
to keep children clean, and cleanliness is essen- 
tial to health. Some shower baths are essential 
in addition to at least one washstand for every 
eight children. 

Waste disposal—A camp should have ade- 
quate sanitary facilities for the disposal of 
waste products, both human waste and kitchen 
waste. Flush toilets are in general better than 


1American Camping Association: Workshop on Camp 
Standards (First Draft of Report), Appendix B, National 
Park Service Memorandum to Field Officers. [New York, 
1940.] 
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privies, although if privies are properly con- 
structed they may not cause any health hazard. 
(Qpen-pit privies, however, cannot be accepted as 
adequate equipment. Some States require only 
1 toilet for every 15 persons of the same sex. 
One for each 7 or 10 is a more desirable 
standard.? The kitchen waste must be disposed 
of in such a way that flies do not accumulate 
around it. 

Heating facilities—Many camps are located 
in regions where the temperature is too low 
for comfort at certain times during the sum- 
mer, especially in damp and rainy weather. 
There should be some place on the camp grounds 
equipped with heating facilities where the 
children can congregate on rainy days. 

Sleeping quarters—Sleeping quarters for 
children should be healthful. If tents are 
used, they should be on wooden platforms 
raised from the ground. They should be com- 
pletely weatherproof and should be adequately 
ventilated. For young children cabins or cot- 
tages are preferable to tents. Sleeping quarters 
should not be crowded. A list of minimum 
standards for organized camps, as published 
by the National Park Service,’ includes the 
recommendation of the United States Public 
Health Service that “cots shall be spaced 6 feet 
between the side rails and 4 feet between bed 
ends.” These are minimum’ requirements. 
More space is desirable. . 

Food—The food that a child receives at 
camp is very important for his general health. 
Someone with training in dietetics should be 
responsible for planning the camp menus. 
The food should be simple, and the meals 
should be well balanced and wholesome. A 
supply of pasteurized milk should be available; 
raw milk should not be used either for children 
or adults. Fresh fruits and vegetables should 
be used liberally. The wholesomeness of the 
food served to the children is dependent not 
only on the actual food selected but also on 
the health of the persons preparing it. All 
individuals handling the food served at a 
children’s camp should be known to be free 





21d, 

* Digest of Laws Affecting Organized Camping, Appendix 1, 
National Park Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, 1939. 


from communicable disease at the beginning of 
the camp season, and their health should be 
under the supervision of the camp physician 
throughout their period of attendance at the 
camp. 

The kitchen facilities of the camp should in- 
clude adequate equipment for refrigeration of 
food and for sterilization of eating utensils. 

Health examination —The physical condition 
of each child on his entrance at camp must 
be known. A well-run camp requires the par- 
ents to submit the results of a health examina- 
tion made not more than a week before the 
child arrives at camp. Any, special health 
problems of the child should be brought to the 
attention of the camp director. Conditions, 
such as chronic sinusitis, a weak heart, or any 
other abnormality that would call for a cur- 
tailment of activity, must be well understood 
by the camp director. Knowledge of allergy 
or food sensitivity in a child will help the 
camp authorities to provide for this allergic 
child’s comfort. Children should: be tm- 
munized against diphtheria and smallpox be- 
fore entering camp if they have not had these 
inoculations within a reasonable period. In 
some camps immunization against typhoid 
fever is recommended. It is wise to see that a 
child’s teeth are in good repair before he goes 
to camp so that he will not need dental work 
done during the camp season. 

Medical care—In addition to insuring con- 
ditions in the camp that are conducive to the 
health of the children, a well-run camp has 
medical service readily available at all times. 
A camp physician should be in residence at 
the camp or within easy reach. This physi- 
cian should have experience with the medical 
problems of children. Internes or medical 
students are not a satisfactory substitute for 
an experienced physician. Every camp should 
also have a nurse in residence. She should be 
a graduate of an approved school of nursing 
and should have had nursing experience and be 
familiar with the problems of health supervi- 
sion of children.‘ 


The American Academy of Pediatrics recommends that 
the physician have 5 years of experience in medical practice 
and that the nurse have 3 years of experience in graduate 
nursing. 
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The camp physician should inspect every 
child on arrival and make physical examina- 
tions of all children admitted to camp within 
48 hours of their arrival. He should check 
his findings against those of the family physi- 
cian. Such examinations are necessary if the 
camp physician is to be responsible for the 
child during his stay at camp. Periodic ex- 
aminations should be made of any children 
with abnormal conditions. 

The health routines of the camp are the re- 
sponsibility of the camp physician. It is es- 
sential that there be some efficient daily rou- 
tine whereby children with coughs or “sniffles” 
are promptly isolated and treated in a suitable 
infirmary. Examinations should be made by 
the physician, not by counselors. Counselors 
are seldom competent to bear the responsibility 
of such examinations. 

Either independently or in collaboration with 
the State health department, the camp physician 
is responsible for the sanitary inspection of the 
camp. He must examine the food handlers 
with special reference to typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis, and syphilis. He must investigate the 
water supply and the milk supply and see that 
the disposal of sewage and garbage is satisfac- 
tory. He must see that the food is adequately 
refrigerated and that the eating utensils are 
sterilized after each using. 

The physician must, of course, be available 
to render medical and surgical care to campers 
and to the staff. He must see that there is 
adequate provision for care of sick individuals, 
including provision for isolation. He should 
have access to the facilities of a good hospital 
in case of need. 

The physician should be consulted with ref- 
erence to planning the camp program so as to 
insure adequate rest and relaxation for all 
children. He should be consulted also with re- 
gard to special problems concerning the daily 
routine for individual children. 

The camp nurse must be always in residence 
to render first aid in the absence of the camp 
physician. It is her responsibility to see that 
first-aid kits are available at all times at the 
water front, the riding area, and on all trips out 
of campgrounds. She must be available to 
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render nursing care to any sick individuals. In 
addition she assists the physician in his various 
duties. 

Safety——Besides care for general health, a 
good camp must make provision to avoid 
accidents. 

Especially is this needed where swimming is 
a camp activity. Swimming areas should be 
well marked and the bottom should be clean, not 
muddy, and should be free from debris and 
sharp rocks. There should be no deep holes 
or swampy spots. The swimming area should 
not be near any treacherous currents or strong 
undertow. The head swimming instructor 
should have received certification as a water- 
safety instructor and his assistants as senior 
lifesavers according to the standards of the 
American Red Cross or other organization with 
equivalent standards. Some definite routine 
should be enforced whereby there are periodic 
checks on every camper during the swimming 
period. One of the lifesavers should be on duty 
at the water front whenever any camper is 
permitted there. 

Horseback riding has been the source of many 
severe accidents at camp because of lack of 
proper supervision. The riding teacher, in ad- 
dition to training in cavalry school or riding 
school, should have had some experience and 
training in the care and guidance of children. 

Summer camps should be supplied with fire- 
fighting equipment, because the danger of fire 
is great. Cabins and tents are inflammable 
and in most camps it is difficult to get large 
supplies of water quickly. There should be 
an adequate number of fire extinguishers and 
fire buckets, and the children and staff should 
have instruction in fire drill. 

Counselors —A good camp for children re- 
quires good counselors. One counselor for every 
five children is desirable. The number of chil- 
dren supervised by each counselor may vary with 
the age of the children, however. Counselors 
should be young adults over 20 years of age 
with several years of experience in camp work 
or in teaching. Counselors in their teens may 
be competent in various skills, but their lack 
of experience with children can have serious 
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consequences. Such counselors are likely to 
look upon their summer work as an inexpen- 
sive vacation rather than as a responsible job. 

The Camp director —The camp director is 
the most important part of a summer camp. 
He is the camp. His philosophy will dominate 
the camp and to a very large measure will be 
responsible for the health and welfare of the 
children in his care. It is essential that he be 


the kind of person suitable for a leader of 
children. He must be a person of honor and 
of integrity, sympathetic toward children and 
understanding of their needs, a person to 
whom every one of the children and every one 
of the counselors can look for guidance and 
help in daily routines or in an emergency. He 
should be a person known among educators 
for his ability as an educator. 


Public-Health Nursing in New Mexico 


Nort.—The following excerpts from monthly narra- 
tive reports made by public-health nurses in the New 
Mexico Department of Public Health during the 
winter of 1940-41 indicate some of the social, eco- 
nomic, and geographic factors that exist in parts of 
the Southwest. They were made available to the 
Children’s Bureau by Mrs. Fannie T. Warncke, direc- 
tor of public-health nursing, New Mexico Department 
of Publie Health. 

The variety of demands made upon a public-health 
nurse working in rural counties such as these is 
touched upon. Not only is nursing care for a sick 
child essential, but other services must be provided 
for a family if the mother is not well and the children 
must be fed. Communities frequently must be given 
leadership in developing and coordinating local facili- 
ties for the welfare of their members. In these and 
other problems the public-health nurse is concerned. 

The excerpts quoted were not selected to describe 
the kind of care a nurse gives to a sick child, or the 
steps taken to assure medical care, or the methods 
used in helping a family of seven to plan for “adequate 
calories, vitamins, and so forth, on $5 per week” but 
rather to illustrate the local situation in which the 
public-health nurse functions. 

In addition to narrative reports and activity re 
ports, the nurse keeps regular service records for every 
family served. On these is recorded information 
about the kind of nursing service given and about 
the educational devices that the nurse is using to help 
families help themselves. a =. Se 


San Micuet County 


Early this month Mrs. M—, a prenatal pa- 
tient 15 years of age, came to the health depart- 
ment Friday afternoon. Her midwife had 
referred her to the prenatal clinic, and although 
she and her husband had started at 6 o’clock 
in the morning it had taken 8 hours to travel 
the 33 miles to town in a truck equipped with 


chains. She was, of course, given a complete 
examination, literature, advice, and a card to 
notify the health department when the baby 
was born. 

Three days later the husband telephoned to 
say his wife had been delivered at 5 a. m. and 
at 9 a. m. the placenta was still retained. Mr. 
M—, on horseback, met the public-health- 
nursing consultant in maternal and child health 
and the nurse-midwife consultant 3 hours later 
at the turn-off from the main road. By skill- 
ful driving another mile was covered before the 
car sank down to the running board in mud. 
The rest of the distance was covered on foot 
and on horseback. Mrs. M— was found in fair 
condition, and the placenta was removed man- 
ually. She explained that soon after the baby 
was born she had asked her husband to mail 
the notification card, but the untrained mid- 
wife who delivered her had said, “No, wait, we 
might need them yet.” 


* %* * 


In December 1939 we (the consultants) were 
looking for a small settlement of four houses, 
supposedly behind Starvation Peak, called 
Rincon de Bernal, which we had never heard 
of before. We had a birth-certificate call-slip 
in our hands for a baby born 2 weeks before. 
After what seemed like aimless wanderings 
through a prairie-dog town we found Rincon 
de Bernal. In the second house was baby G—, 
surrounded by two brothers and six small 
cousins. His eyes were swollen and shut tight 
with caked pus. The physician immediately 
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took two smears from the eyes and nose. One 
was mailed to the State laboratory and one was 
brought back to the office and examined by the 
physician, who made a diagnosis of diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis. As rapidly as we could we re- 
traced the many miles to Rincon from Las 
Vegas. ‘The physician gave the baby antitoxin, 
and the brothers and cousins were given pro- 
tective inoculations. 

Smears were taken from everyone in the 
household, and it was discovered that the baby’s 
maternal grandmother was the carrier. The 
health officer and the public-health nurse made 
innumerable visits in order to teach isolation, 
the need of quarantine, communicable-disease 
technique, how to carry out the physician’s 
orders, and how to prevent the other children 
from contracting diphtheria. 

To sum up, baby G—’s eyes got well, although 
scar tissue remained; no other children con- 
tracted the disease; and the grandmother is no 
longer a carrier. 


Cuaves County 


Considerable time was spent during the month 
in organizing midwife classes. I found very 
inadequate provisions for delivery service for 
needy patients in the community. Grandmoth- 
ers, husbands, and other unprepared relatives 
were often called upon to provide delivery serv- 
ice in an emergency. The few experienced 
midwives available were poorly prepared for 
their work. Members of the local medical so- 
ciety were keenly interested in prospects for 
procuring instructions for midwives and practi- 
cal nurses in order to provide intelligent assist- 
ance to physicians at delivery service and better 
midwife service for indigent persons. A whole- 
hearted response to the invitation to take in- 
struction came from all groups, including the 
Spanish-American. Midwives, too, seem very 
appreciative of the instruction. 

Much time was spent in organizing a prenatal 
clinic in X—. Conferences were held with two 
physicians and with lay persons who acted as 
clinic assistants, regarding procedures and 
equipment. The cooperation obtained from all 


who participated in the first clinic was most 
heartening. 


Eppy County 


Each year the merchants of C— give gifts to 
honor the first baby born on the first day of the 
new year. This year the honor and joy fell 
to one nameless little Mexican born into the 
poorest of homes—an old broken-down, win- 
dowless shack. His mother beamed upon the 
gifts awarded her newborn, such things as an 
electric bottle warmer (though they haven't 
enough kerosene for the lamp), 5 gallons of 
gasoline (and they possess no car), a week’s dia- 
per service (and she has just 12 diapers), and 
last but not least—the thing which his mother 
just loves—the outdoor picnic grill! 


Grant County 


A trip was made into a mountain district to 
investigate the case of a child with measles. 
Snow, ice, and wind made it almost impossible 
to reach the home, and had it not been for the 
road being too narrow to turn around on, I 
should have given up. I found the mother and 
her two children very ill. The father in this 
family died 2 yearsago. The mother was about 
to get out of bed and attend to the outside 
chores, although she had a very severe case of 
influenza. Before I left I had filled the wood 
box, brought in a supply of water, fed the hens, 
and gathered the eggs. When it seemed that 
all outside chores were done, I settled down to 
the nice warm duty of preparing soup for the 
sick. But one of the children refused to eat 
until her dog had been fed, so out to the barn I 
went with dog food. Four hounds met me with 
grateful whines and then I found a big surprise 
in the nature of six puppies all cuddled up in a 
corner of the barn, and, being a dog lover, I 
took more time to find bedding for them. After 
a time the family had been fed, and I started 
away with the very grateful hounds chasing my 
car. 


Curry County 


The nurse was asked by a father to figure 
a budget of food-buying for a family of two 
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adults and five children, 15 months to 9 years 
of age. He wants adequate calories, vitamins, 
and so forth on $5 per week. A gallon of milk 
is given to them every other day. The mother 
has a mental age of about 10 years. 

The one bright spot was the organization 
and conduct of a new infant and preschool 
clinic in January. Many of the mothers were 
delighted to have such a service offered them. 
One mother, who had been a rural school 
teacher before her marriage and had helped 
conduct clinics in the school, remarked, “I have 
wished many times since I have become a 
mother that I could attend one of these clinics. 
When I see my family physician it is because 
of illness and I am so consumed with the im- 
mediate problem that I cannot remember to 
ask the many questions about behavior prob- 
lems, habits, and so forth, which occur during 
normal periods.” 


Hipatco County 


The 2 well-baby clinics held in Lordsburg 
were well attended this month. It was en- 
couraging to have 7 patients come to our pre- 
natal clinic. Two of them came a distance 
of more than 40 miles. One of our prenatal 
patients living at Playas lost her last 4 babies 
less than 24 hours after birth. Several at- 
tempts in the past have failed to bring this 
patient to the clinic. When she did come sero- 
logical tests were made on the patient and her 
husband, the results of which were positive. 

These patients are anxious to secure treat- 
ment. They attended our venereal-disease 
clinic this week, bringing with them their two 
children for blood tests. The husband is em- 
ployed as a section hand and does not believe 
he will be able to attend the 1 o’clock clinic 
but says he will bring his wife to Lordsburg 
after work the night before and return for 
her the next night. An attempt will be made 
to help this family make arrangements where- 
by the husband may also secure treatment. 


* * * * 


One of the babies under health-department 
supervision died of pneumonia 2 weeks before 


he was 1 year of age. The malnourished con- 
dition of the child was probably a factor in his 
developing pneumonia. The mother had had 
a great deal of trouble with the baby feedings; 
being employed most of the time, she left the 
vare of the baby first to one person and then 
to another. Instead of following the instruc- 
tions of one physician long enough to obtain 
desirable results, she frequently changed phy- 
sicians. The week following this baby’s death 
the mother gave birth to another child. We 
hope to be able to educate this mother to the 
value of more regular and efficient care for this 
baby. 


* * * * 


In a consolidated high school the Women’s 
Extension Club sponsored a school-lunch pro- 
gram last year with much protest from the 
school board. This year they had raised more 
funds and would have continued the lunch proj- 
ect, but the school board would not give consent. 
The main objection was that in serving free 
lunches to children, “we would be teaching them 
to depend on the government for too much, also 
we members of the school board went to school 
and didn’t have free lunches, and the trend is 
to make it too soft for children in this age.” 

Many children who attend this school live in 
the country and have to leave home before 7 
a.m. and do not return until 6 or 7 p.m. Many 
do not have a good, wholesome meal at any 
time. 


Lincotn County 


The home-economics teacher asked for two 
demonstrations for her home-nursing class— 
one in bed making and the other on bathing 
a patient in bed. The material presented was 
such that the class members could assist; the 
atmosphere was informal, and discussion was 
free. 

During the month the pamphlet “The School 
Lunch and Related Activities” has been empha- 
sized so that the hot-lunch project shall be of 
the greatest possible benefit to those centers 
where it is operating. Through the hot lunch 
the teachers and the parents have opportunities 
to teach boys and girls along specific lines which 
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will give them an understanding not only of 
proper foods but of healthful living. 


San Micuet County 


The consultants are firm believers in public- 
health education and in Dr. John Dewey’s 
philosophy of learning by doing—that in a 
situation where teacher and learner participate 
the situation is changed and the participants 
change and grow. 

This was beautifully illustrated in Barranco 
y La Fragua, two small communities on the 
banks of the Pecos River, 35 miles from Las 
Vegas. These two communities are built on 
the ruins of the Indian pueblos, with the origi- 
nal irrigation ditch built by the Indians still 
functioning—two communities hardly touched 
by any culture other than their own. 

On one of the days when we were working 
in the communities making infant, preschool, 
and prenatal calls we mentioned here and there 
how cold it was for the school children to walk 
6 miles back and forth to school and carry 
their lunch and what a blessing it would be if 
there were a hot-lunch program in the school. 


BOOK 


National The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
Tuberculosis ciation in connection with its 
Association 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign 

held during April points out that 
“A good X-ray is your doctor’s best aid for 
finding early tuberculosis.” Program materi- 
als available from the National Tuberculosis 
Association (1790 Broadway, New York) in- 
clude circulars, posters, and three pamphlets 
(The Chest Roentgenogram, Half a Million 
People, and Let Us Look at Facts). 

The Place of Child Health in a Tuberculosis 
Program, prepared by Louise Strachan, has 
been issued by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation (New York, 1940, 82 pp.) to serve as a 
manual of services and agencies concerned with 
child health in the home, the school, and the 





Before the day was over, people were asking 
the nurse, “How can we have a hot-lunch proj- 
ect here?” 

We explained how they first needed an ac- 
tive, strong committee, representative of the 
mothers, fathers, and school who would assume 
leadership. This was formed the same week! 
The committee worked in the small villages 
with the families, while we arranged for vari- 
ous agency representatives to attend the 
“junta” 10 days later and explain how hot 
lunches could be obtained. At the meeting 
school children, parents, teachers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, San Miguel County Health Department, 
Work Projects Administration, and Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare were present. Short 
talks were given by the latter with much dis- 
cussion from the floor. Many of the people 
were slow to grasp the opportunity; the com- 
mittees were discouraged, but we explained 
that to the degree the committee forged ahead 
would the project become a reality. Two 
weeks later the hot-lunch program was estab- 
lished and functioning. 


NOTES 


community, in relation to a tuberculosis pro- 
gram. 


Cerebral The National Society for Crip- 
Birth Palsy pled Children has issued A Cer- 
Bibliography 


ebral Birth Palsy Bibliography, 
compiled by J. Thomas MclIn- 
tire, psychologist, New Jersey State Crippled 
Children Commission (Jnstitutional Bulletin 
No. 30, February 1941, National Society for 
Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio, 38 pp. 25 
cents). This contains more than 600 references, 
ranging from technical articles on operative 
treatment to articles advising parents on the 
general needs and training of the child with 
cerebral palsy. Materials published through 
December 1940 are included, 
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4 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HuMAN MorpHoLocy, 1914-1939, 
by Wilton M. Krogman. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1941. 385 pp. $8. Processed. 


The lists of references that make up this volume 
include books, periodical articles, and reports in Dan- 
ish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Latvian, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, 
Spanish, and Swedish, as well as in English. The 
lists are classified by subjects under 16 headings. 
The subject “Growth” has 15 subheads, among which 
are skeletal age changes, growth and diet, and foetal 
growth. An authors’ index facilitates the use of the 
material. 


BirtH ATLAS. Published by Maternity Center Associa- 
tion, 654 Madison Ave., New York, 1940. $3.50. 


The Birth Atlas consists of reproductions of 24 
life-size sculptures of fertilization, growth of the 
fetus, stages of labor, and involution of the uterus. 
These sculptures were originally planned as a means 
of giving to students studying reproduction a con- 
cept of the third dimension, a concept difficult to get 
from flat drawings, but essential for an understand- 
ing of the anatomy and physiology of the female 
organs of reproduction. 

The sculptures are the combined work of Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Dickinson and Abram Bilskie who consulted a 
large number of X-rays, some of which were taken 
especially for the study. 


The sculptures were used first as an exhibit of 
the Maternity Oenter Association at the New York 
World’s Fair. The photographs were made by De- 
Witt Ward Studio and have been reproduced in life- 
size pictures and bound in a folio that can be used 
to hold the pictures as an exhibit for lecturing 
purposes. 

>. V¥.. W. 


ARE WE WELL FEp? A report on the diets of families 
in the United States, by Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 430, Washington, 1941. 15 cents. 28 pp. 


This pamphlet presents graphically some of the 
findings of a study made by the Division of Family 
Economics of the Bureau of Home Economics, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It empha- 
sizes the need for the increased use of protective 
foods and directs attention to the many millions who 
would profit by such a practice. It shows that among 
rural families as well as urban families, among the 
well-to-do as well as among the poor, are found those 
who are inadequately fed. In general, though, the 
diet of the farm family includes more of the protective 
foods than that of the village and urban family having 
the same income. In general, too, as the income rises 
the amount expended for protective foods is increased. 
Briefly, the pamphlet states that in all classes of soci- 
ety there are those whose lives might be bettered by 
improving their diets. 


National Conference on Nutrition for Defense 
May 26-28, 1941 


For the purpose of mobilizing scientific, edu- 
cational, health, and welfare activities as they 
relate to nutrition, the President of the United 
States has called a National Conference on 
Nutrition for Defense to meet in Washington, 
May 26 to 28, 1941. Paul V. McNutt, as Co- 


ordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Defense Activities, is charged with organizing 
the conference and with calling to it men and 
women who have given much time to studying 
nutrition problems and who are experienced in 
dealing with them. 


Children’s Bureau Nutrition Leaflets 


Free copies of the leaflets listed can be obtained 
from the Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

WELL-NOURISHED CHILDREN. Folder 14.’ 
THE HeattHy, WELL-NoURISHED Bary; birth to 1 year. 

Folder 16, 

THE HEALTHY, WELL-NouRISHED CHILD; 1 to 6 years. 

Folder 17. 


THE HeartHy, WeLt-NovurIsHeD CHILD; 6 to 16 years. 


Folder 18. 
Feepinc Your Basy: first year. Folder 20. 


Your YouNnG CHILD’s HEALTH; 1 to 6 years. Folder 21. 

Your Scnoo. CuiLp’s HEALTH; 6 to 16 years. Folder 
22. 

THE Noon MEAL AT ScHOOL. Folder 23. 

Your CHILDREN’s Foop AND THE FAMILY POCKETBOOK. 
Folder 24. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE Sun. Folder 25. 

Eat THE RicHt Foop To Herp Keep You Fir.’ 


1In cooperation with Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Rockefeller 


Six major fields received appro- 
Foundation 


priations from the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1940, states Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, president, in A Review for 
1940 (Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 
1941, 64 pp.). The field of public health re- 
ceived $2,750,000, natural sciences $2,200,000, 
social sciences $1,500,000, medical sciences 
$1,300,000, humanities $1,075,000, and rural 
reconstruction in China $200,000. 

Mr. Fosdick reports that it is no longer 
possible under the regulations of the United 
States Treasury Department to make pay- 
ments on appropriations for work in the occu- 
pied areas of Europe, including Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, France, and 
Rumania. Moreover, as the situation on the 
Continent of Europe has deteriorated, a large 
number of universities and institutes have been 
closed and many others “are working under 
conditions scarcely tolerable.” The necessity 
of protecting the careers of scholars unable to 
continue work in their native lands has given 
rise to two Foundation programs. Under the 
placement program, begun in 1933, 122 scholars 
have been assisted to find places in the United 
States. Under the emergency rescue program, 
undertaken in 1940, the Foundation and the 
New School for Social Research have assisted 
56 refugee scholars representing 11 nationali- 
ties. The Foundation is also responsible for 
working out a plan for training British medi- 
cal students in medical schools of Canada and 
the United States. 

Other features of the work of the Foundation 
reported are the development of an experi- 
mental influenza vaccine; the establishment of a 
School of Public Health in the University of 
Michigan through grants from the Rockefeller 
and W. K. Kellogg Foundations; and a grant 
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OF FOUNDATIONS 


for the construction of a giant cyclotron for 
atomic research at the University of California. 


Carnegie The Carnegie Corporation of 
Corporation New York has issued the Report 


of New York of the President and of the 


Treasurer for the Year Ended 
September 30, 1940 (Carnegie Corp. of New 
York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 183 pp.). 
This report records the decision of the Board 
to enable other Carnegie trusts, notably the 
Carnegie Foundation Pensions, and the Carne- 
gie Institute of Washington, to fulfill their obli- 
gations in spite of the continual low-interest 
rates, and the consequent curtailment by about 
25 percent of the funds available for appropri- 
ation during 1940-41. 


Carnegie The Carnegie Endowment for 
Endowment Tnternational Peace has issued 
for Inter- its Annual Report for 1940 of the 
national ieee 

Pense Division of Intercourse and Edu- 


cation, by Nicholas Murray But- 
ler (Carnegie Endowment for Int. Peace, 405 
West 117th Street, New York, 60 pp.). Most 
of the report is devoted to the administration 
of the division in the United States, but there 
are brief sections on its work in Latin America, 
in the Orient, and also in Europe, where “the 
continuing spread of the war has farther and 
inevitably interrupted parts of the work.” 


Common- The Twenty-second Annual Re- 
wealth Fund port of the General Director of 
report the Comonwealth Fund, for the 

year ended September 30, 1940, 
has been received (41 East 57th St., New York, 
January 1941, 73 pp.). It includes a review of 
developments during the year, a sketch from 
the field, and a list of scientific papers published. 
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PAN AMERICAN NOTES 


Mexico Ratifies Convention for Pro- 
motion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations 


The announcement that Mexico has ratified 
and deposited the Convention for the Promo- 
tion of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
signed at Buenos Aires, December 23, 1936, 
brings to 15 the number of American republics 
that have agreed to carry out the terms of the 
Convention, the provisions of which are 
administered by the Department of State. 

Up to the present time the Convention, 
which provides for the annual exchange of 
two graduate students or teachers and the 
biennial exchange of professors by the United 
States and each of the other ratifying repub- 
lies, has been adhered to by Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, and Venezuela. The Conven- 
tion was originally signed at Buenos Aires by 
each of the 21 American republics. 


Kighth Pan American Child Congress 
to Meet in United States 


After the postponement of the Eighth Pan 
American Congress, which was to have been 
held in Costa Rica in October 1939, the Inter- 
national Council of the International Ameri- 
can Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 
with headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
and the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union recommended that the Congress be 
held in the United States. This action is in 
accordance with the plan approved by Costa 
Rica, which hopes to entertain the ninth 
Congress. 

This proposal received the approval of the 
Department of State and of Congress, and the 
deficiency appropriation bill signed by the 
President of the United States on April 1, 
1941, made provision for funds for holding the 
Congress. As soon as the date has been de- 
termined, the Department of State will send 
official invitations to other American Govern- 
ments to participate in the Congress, which 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 





MEMORIA CORRESPONDIENTE EL ANo 1940 presentada al 
Consejo Internacional por el Director Dr. Roberto 
Berro. (Report for 1940 presented to the Inter- 
national Council by the Director, Dr. Roberto Berro.) 
Instituto Internacional Americano de Protecci6n a la 
Infancia,’ Montevideo, Uruguay, 1941. 11 pp. 


The report for 1940 of the International American 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood presented by 
the Director, Dr. Roberto Berro, to the International 
Council administering the Institute, at its regular an- 
nual meeting February 14, 1941, indicates that the In- 
stitute has entered new fields of action. According 
to a previous agreement, a technical commission was 
Sent by the Institute to Paraguay to discuss with the 
public-health authorities plans for a study of infant 


1The International American Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood, with headquarters in Montevideo, was estab- 
lished in 1927 in compliance with a resolution passed at the 
Fourth Pan American Child Congress in Santiago, Chile, in 
1924. The purpose of the Institute is to serve as a center of 
study, information, and advice on matters pertaining to child 
welfare in the 21 countries of the Pan American Union. At 
the end of 1940, 14 of these countries, including the United 
States, were members of the Institute. 


mortality in that country. This is the first attempt 
by the Institute to engage in field studies. Plans are 
pending for a similar study in Bolivia. 

At the suggestion of Chile, Uruguay, and the Pan 
American Union the Institute has considered meas- 
ures by which the governments of the Latin American 
countries could aid children from Europe seeking 
safety in the Americas. A report recommending such 
measures was presented by Professor Emil Fournié, 
Chief of the Institute, and approved by the Inter- 
national Council of the Institute. 

Another new subject studied in 1940 was the possi- 
bility of coordinating the work of the Institute with 
that of the Pan American Union and of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau.’ 

The Institute continued during 1940 the publication 
of its quarterly bulletin. It answered inquiries from 
various countries of Latin America and received a 
large number of additions to its library. The Insti- 
tute’s financial statement for 1940 is also given in 
the report. 


2 Representatives of the Pan American Union and of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau attended the meeting of the 
Council at which this report was presented. 
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BOOK 


SocraL Work YEAR Book, 1941; 2 description of organ- 
ized activities in social work and in related fields, 
edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1941. 793 pp. $3.25. 


In response to widespread suffering caused in the 
last decade by the economic depression, social work, 
both public and private, has changed greatly. The 
six issues of the Social Work Year Book, appearing 
every second year since 1930, cover these years of 
transformation in agency program, volume of work, 
and emphasis. 

The Social Work Year Book, 1941, like its predeces- 
sors, is divided into two parts, the first, more than 
three-fourths of the volume, consisting of topical arti- 
cles by specialists. The second part contains direc- 
tories of 440 national agencies, governmental and 
private, and 592 State agencies, public and private. 
The current edition is physically larger by 68 pages 
than the 1939 issue and is more comprehensive be- 
‘ause of the addition of eight new topical articles, 
including White House Conferences (a summary of 
the four conferences), Social Workers’ Organizations, 
Old Age, Railroad Workers’ Insurance, and Civie and 
Fraternal Organizations. Other articles, notably 
Behavior Problems, have been broadened in scope. 

Almost all the topical articles as, for instance, The 
Family, naturally deal partly with the interests of 
children, but outstanding articles on this specific sub- 
ject—services to children—appear under the titles: 
Aid to Dependent Children, Behavior Problems, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Organizations, Child Welfare, Crip- 
pled Children, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts, Maternal and Child Health, Vocational Guid- 
ance, White House Conferences, and Youth Programs. 


WHAT THE HIGH ScHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH ; THE REPORT 
OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 36 pp. 25 cents. 


This booklet is the result of the deliberations of a 
special committee of educators appointed by the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission to prepare a brief report on the 


—— 


NOTES 


major needed changes in the curriculum of the Ameri- 
can secondary school. 

The report takes up various subjects which the 
committee believes should be taught in high school. 
The first subject discussed is reading. The reasons 
why poor reading in the high school is a common handi- 
cap are pointed out and suggestions made for improving 
the situation. 

The place of work as a specific unit in the high-school 
curriculum is the next subject taken up. The belief js 
stated that work, some of which will have to be ar- 
ranged outside the school, should be given the right of 
way. The objectives of a work unit in the secondary 
school are pointed out and procedures suggested for 
-arrying out those objectives. 

The third subject concerns the place of the social 
studies in the secondary-school curriculum. It is stated 
that young people should be able to form wise judg- 
ments based on knowledge of the facts on a long list 
of topics, including “housing, conservation of natural 
and human resources, community planning, coopera- 
tives, pressure groups and their methods of influencing 
legislation, the stock exchange, corporations, labor or- 
ganizations, the industries of the nation, various forms 
of municipal government, governmental services such 
as those of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, the origin and nature of money and systems 
of exchange, international relations, consumers’ needs, 
and investments.” 

Recommendations are made for including in the high- 
school curriculum a course in personal problems of 
physical and mental health and family life. Methods 
of instructions in these subjects are suggested. 

DD: . #. 


DEMOCRACY’S (‘HALLENGE TO EDUCATION, edited by Beu- 
lah Amidon. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1940. 
263 pp. $1.50. 

This is a symposium of 20 articles dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the subject. With the exception of a 
chapter reviewing the Regents’ Inquiry Into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York, the present volume is a reincarnation of a special 
number of Survey Graphic published in October 1939. 
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eo CHILD LABOR e@ 





© YOUTH EMPLOYMENT °@ 
© VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES @ 











Connecticut Experiments With Certificates of Age 
for Children in Agriculture 


Although child labor has been decreasing in 
manufacturing plants, more and more is heard 
of the pathetic plight of youngsters in “fac- 
tories in the fields.” 

Last summer an interesting experiment was 
tried in Connecticut to keep children under 14 
years of age out of the tobacco fields. There 
is no law in Connecticut regulating the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture during 
school vacation, so the arrangement between 
the Connecticut Department of Labor and the 
Connecticut tobacco growers was on a purely 
voluntary basis. The growers with large plan- 
tations agreed to employ only children who 
had “certificates of age,” issued by the State 
Department of Education, which showed they 
were at least 14 years of age. In the tobacco- 
producing areas the time and the place of 
issuance of these certificates were called to the 
attention of children in school before vacation 
began. 

The certificate issued was not a “permit to 
employ” but was merely a proof-of-age card 
issued on the form used as a “certificate of 
age” for older minors employed in Connecticut 
factories and stores. The only preliminary 
paper absolutely required by the issuin 
was documentary evidence of the minor’s age— 
a birth certificate from the bureau of vital 
statistics if obtainable. A statement of “in- 
tention to employ,” signed by the prospective 
employer, was also obtained when possible. 
Neither the school record nor examination of 
the child by a physician was required for the 
issuance of this certificate of age for work in 
agriculture. 


r officer 


i 
— 


A report recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspection in Con- 
necticut, Working and Living Conditions on 
Connecticut Shade Tobacco Plantations, Sum- 
mer, 1940, makes the following statement re- 
garding child labor and the effectiveness of 
these agreements: 

At the suggestion of the Department of Labor, the 
State Board of Education sent letters to school au- 
thorities in 18 towns and cities, requesting them to 
announce, before the close of school, that certificates 
of age would be issued to children 14 years of age 
and over for work on the tobacco fields. 
mately 850 applications were received and 354 cer- 


Appr )Xi- 


tificates issued to children who had secured work. 
As a result of this cooperation 128 certificates were 
found on file in the fields. On many plantations cer- 
tificates had been requested and returned to children. 
Thirteen children 13 years of age and two 12 years 
were working on plantations visited. On every field 
but one there were children of doubtful age who had 
not been asked for certificates. It was evident that 
the general practice was to request proof of age only 
when children appeared to be under 14 years of age. 

This “gentlemen’s agreement” as to labor 
standards is definitely an improvement over 
earlier agreements made from 1932 on, under 
which tobacco growers agreed to hire workers 
at least 14 years of age but which included no 
arrangement for furnishing minors with State 
certificates of age. A report by the Connecticut 
Department of Labor of eight farms inspected 
in 1936 revealed that at that time only one 
farmer required proof of age. 

In view of the growing consciousness in many 
States that the employment of young children 
in industrialized agriculture is a serious prob- 
lem, experiments in the solution of the problem 
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are watched with interest. The most satisfac- 
tory solution probably would be the extension 
of legislation to cover employment of children 
in “factories in the fields” as well as in indus- 





trial establishments, but an agreement to em- 
ploy no children under 14 years of age and 
to require certificates of age as proof is a step 
in the right direction. 





Age Certificates for Young Sugar-Beet 


Workers in 1941 


The Children’s Bureau in cooperation with 
the Sugar Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is again making proof- 
of-age cards available for children working in 
the sugar-beet fields. 

This season the program inaugurated in 1939 
(see Z’he Child, Vol. 4, Nos. 11 and 12) is to be 
carried out in Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, 
North Dakota, and Wisconsin, in addition to 
the States included in the 1940 season, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Montana. 

State departments of labor and education as 
well as local school officials are cooperating with 


BOOK 


National Child The Annual Report of the 
Labor Committee National Child Labor 
Committee for the Year 
Ending September 30, 1940, deals with prob- 
lems in the national arena, enforcement of 
Federal acts, State legislation, and children 
working in theatrical employments. Empha- 
sis is laid on the social and economic aspects 
of the problem of employment of children in 
agriculture and of children in migrant fami- 
lies and on protective measures that should be 
taken. The report, by Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
general secretary, may be obtained in mimeo- 
graphed form from the National Child Labor 
Committee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
60 pp.). 
Child Labor Problems in Agriculture, ap- 
pearing in Information Service (Federal 


the Children’s Bureau in making possible this 
certification program for children in the sugar- 
beet fields. Its purpose is to aid in bringing 
about compliance with the 14-year minimum- 
age standard for work in the sugar-beet fields as 
set by the labor provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1937. 


Designation of Louisiana 


Louisiana has been designated by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau as a State in which 
State age or employment certificates shall have 
the same force and effect as Federal certificates 
of age under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. The designation is effective as of April 
15, 1941, for a period ending June 30, 1941. 


NOTES 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America) 
for January 11, 1941, is an article specially 
prepared for this purpose by the National 
Child Labor Committee. This article brings 
out the close relationship of child labor in 
agriculture to problems of general economic 
welfare. 


Occupations The Vocational Division of the 
for Girls United States Office of Educa- 
and Women tion, Federal Security Agency, 

has issued Selected References 
on Occupations for Girls and Women (Misc. 
2518, 1940, 56 pp. Mimeographed.). This 
consists of excerpts from References and Re- 
lated Information on Vocational Guidance for 
Girls and Women, and covers the period 
January 1935 to June 1940. 
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e EVENTS OF CURRENT INTEREST @ 








Summer Courses Announced 


Workshopin The University of Chicago is 
community offering a special workshop 
nutration 


course in community nutrition 
during the second term of the summer quarter: 
July 28- Community and public-health nutrition. 

Aug. 28 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor is cooperating by making 
the services of three staff members available as 
instructors: Marjorie M. Heseltine, consultant 
in nutrition, Jessie M. Bierman, M. D., pedi- 
atrician, and Marian M. Crane, M. D., pedi- 
atrician. The workshop will be under the 
direction of Lydia J. Roberts, chairman of the 
Department of Home Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from whom information 
can be obtained regarding other instructors, 
enrollment, academic credit, and expenses. 
New York Two-week institutes for experi- 
School of enced social workers will be given 
Social Work by the New York School of 

Social Work, Columbia Univer- 

sity, as follows: 


June 16-27 Social-welfare administration. 


July 21- Psychiatry in social case work; Public re- 
Aug. 1 lations, publicity and finance; New trends 
in child placing; and Field surveys in 

public welfare. 
Aug. 4-15 Social work in the national emergency ; 


Administrative supervision in child wel- 
fare; Group-work supervision; and Case- 
work supervision. 

Information as to admission, credit, expenses, 
instructors, can be obtained from the New York 
School of Social Work, 122 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York. 


Sight-saving 
courses 


The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness (1790 
Broadway, New York) has an- 
nounced that it is cooperating with the follow- 
ing colleges and universities in offering, at 


their 1941 summer sessions, courses for the 
preparation of teachers and supervisors of 
sight-saving courses: 
June 23—- Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Direc- 
Aug. 2 tor: Margaret Soares, Supervisor of 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, Detroit. 
June 23— Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Aug.2 Ohio. Director: Olive 8S. Peck, Supervisor 
of Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 
July 7- State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Aug.15 Director: Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, as- 
sociate director, National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 
Details regarding the courses may be ob- 
tained from the university or college, or from 
the director in charge of the course. 


Courses sponsored 


The Department of Super- 
by N. EB. A, 


visors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National 
Education Association of the United States has 
announced that it is sponsoring four sets of 
conferences to take place during the summer: 


July 7-19 Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Subject: How to develop 
wholesome personality through the school 
program, 

July 7-18 University of Denver, Colorado. Subject: 
The pupils, the community, and _ the 
curriculum. 

June 12- University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
July 19 Subject: Life in the rural community. 
July 14-25 University of California at Los Angeles. 
Subject: Democratic guidance of teachers 

in the modern school. 

The conferences are open to all who are 
interested in better teaching and instructional 
leadership—supervisors, teachers, principals, 
superintendents, directors of instruction, re- 
search, curriculum, and teachers of education. 
Information as to enrollment, academic credit, 
fees, living arrangements, may be obtained 
from the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
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tors of Instruction, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., or from the 
university giving the course. 

University Summer-session courses in 
of Michigan hygiene and public health are 
offered at the University of 


— 


Michigan for a period of six weeks, June 30 
to August 9. A variety of courses are offered, 
of which a maximum of three courses totalling 
6 hours may be taken for credit. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Division of 
Hygiene and Public Health, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Recent Children’s Bureau Publications 


Children’s The report of the Chief of the 
Bureau Children’s Bureau, which  ap- 
activities peared on pages 126 to 203 of the 
mperer Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Labor, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940, 
has been reprinted separately and can be ob- 
tained from the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. In addition to 
summarizing the work of each division this 
report covers the administration of the three 
social-security programs for which the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is responsible and the adminis- 
tration of the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


The Child- 
Health Conference 


Suggestions for organizing 
and conducting child- 
health conferences are em- 


bodied in The Child-Health Conference (Bu- 


Information 


A new Information Exchange is being set up 
in the United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, to act as a clearing house 
for ideas and materials on education and na- 
tional defense. The official announcement states 
that educational and civie organizations, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and laymen are invited 
to tell the Office of Education what kinds of 
material they would like to have available 
through the exchange; report new develop- 
ments in their work, especially those connected 


reau Publication 261, Washington, 1941, 42 
pp.). 
in connection with child-health conferences of 
the public-health nurse, volunteer helper, con- 
ference physician, nutritionist, dentist, and so- 
cial worker. There is a section on procedure 
for mother and child visiting the conference and 
one on record forms and record keeping. 


This includes an outline of the functions 


Standards for 
care of children 
coming to the 
United States 
for safety 


Care of Children Coming to 
the United States for Safety 
Under the Attorney General’s 
Order of July 13, 1940, is the 
title of a bulletin (Bureau 
Publication 268, Washington, 1941, 28 pp.), con- 
taining standards prescribed by the Children’s 
Bureau for care in family homes and in groups, 
standards for child-care agencies, care in recep- 
tion centers, and medical care of the children. 


Exchange 


with national defense; and send _ pertinent 
materials at once to the exchange. 

The exchange will prepare selected materials 
for circulation on a loan basis in the form of 
originals, reproductions, digests, bibliographies, 
and so forth. A catalog describing the mate- 
rials available will be distributed widely. There 
will be no fees. Materials will be sent on re- 
quest to educators, students, libraries, civic 
organizations, club leaders, youth groups, and 
others. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 
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CONFERENCE 


June 1-7 National Conference of Social Work. 
Sixty-eighth annual session,. At- 
lantic City, N. dl. 
June 2-5 International Association of Public 
Employment Services, Denver, 
Colo. Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee: Mr. W. F. Gow, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
June 2-6 American Medical Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Chairman, Hotel Com- 
mittee: Dr. E. F. Kieger, 1604 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 
June 5-9 National Conference of Jewish So- 
cial Welfare, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 16-21 National Society for Crippled 
Children of the United States 
of America. Third annual in 
stitute, Chicago, II. 
nent headquarters: National So- 
clety for Crippled Children, 
Elyria, Ohio. 
June 19-25 American 
Sixty-third annual conference, 
Boston, Mass. 
June 20-24 American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Perma- 


Library Association. 


CALENDAR 


J:ne 22-926 American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Thirty-fourth annual 
meeting, Chicago, Il. 


June 23-25 Masonic Homes Executives <As- 
sociation of the U. S. A. 
Eleventh annual conference, 
Dousman, Wis. 
June 29—- National Education Association, 
July 3 Boston, Mass. Information: N. 
EK. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
July 6-11 National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Sixth biennial convention, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion. Forty-eighth annual con 
vention, Oakland, Calif. 
American Physiotherapy Asso- 
annual 
convention, Asilomar, Calif. 


ciation. Twentieth 
Aug. 10-13 International College of Sur- 

geons, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Sept. 15-21 Second Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities, San- 
tingo, Chile. 
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